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tion; 2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of
life, indirectly minister to self-preservation; 3. Those activities
which have for their end the rearing and discipline of offspring;
4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of
proper social and political relations; 5. Those miscellaneous
activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the
gratification of the tastes and feelings. We do not mean that
these divisions are definitely separable. We do not deny that
they are intrinsically entangled with each other in such way
that there can be no training for any that is not in some measure
a training for all. Nor do we question that of each division
there are portions more important than certain portions of the
preceding divisions. But after making all qualifications, there
still remain these broadly marked divisions; and these divisions
subordinate one another in the foregoing order. The ideal of
education is complete preparation in all these divisions. But
failing this ideal, as in our phase of civilization every one must
do more or less, the aim should be to maintain a due proportion
between the degrees of preparation in each, greatest where the
value is greatest, less where the value is less, least where the value
is least."
The * Sciences' Most Useful in All Life Activities
Applying this test, Spencer finds that a knowledge of and holds
that a know!*
the sciences is always most useful in life, and therefore of edge of the
most worth. He considers each one of the five groups mostvaiu-
of activities and demonstrates the need of the knowledge
of some science or sciences to guide it rightly. An ac- eadl'
quaintance with physiology is necessary to the mainte-
nance of health, and so for self-preservation; any form
of industry or other means of indirect self-preservation